One  Man’s  Pet  —  Another  Man’s  Pest 


John  Bryant 

The  feeding  of  wild  birds  has  long  been  a  British  institution  —  whether  it’s  taking  the  children  to 
the  park  to  feed  the  ducks,  setting  up  a  bird  table  on  the  patio  or  hanging  peanuts  from  the 
clothes  line.  Not  that  this  ‘kindness’  is  extended  to  all  birds.  Having  gone  to  the  bother  of 
erecting  a  bird  table  and  writing  ‘bird  food’  onto  the  weekly  shopping  list,  there  are  many  people 
who  complain  if  the  ‘wrong’  birds  (e.g.  feral  pigeons)  arrive  to  ‘steal’  the  food,  or  worse  (e.g. 
sparrowhawks)  start  predating  on  the  favoured  guests. 

While  ducks  on  the  lake,  pigeons  in  the  park  and  gulls  on  the  promenade  have  to  make  do 
with  bread  and  chips  thrown  at  them  in  large  quantities,  the  feeding  of  garden  birds  is  supported 
by  a  massive  bird-food  industry.  Supermarkets,  DIY  stores  and  pet  shops  sell  bird  tables,  various 
designs  of  bird  feeders,  and  tonnes  of  food  imported  from  all  over  the  world  to  feed  British 
birds. 

This  huge  industry  has  however  thrown  up  some  interesting  ethical  dilemmas.  The  National 
Pest  Technicians  Association  reports  that  feeding  garden  birds  is  the  single  most  common  cause 
of  garden  rat  ‘infestations’.  In  my  own  work  advising  on  humane  deterrence  of  so-called  ‘pest’ 
species,  I  too  have  found  that  in  almost  every  case  the  presence  of  rats  is  caused  by  the  feeding 
of  birds.  The  problem  is  that  the  hysterical  reaction  of  most  people  to  the  sight  of  a  rat,  leads  to 
calls  to  the  local  authority  followed  by  the  attendance  of  ‘pest  controllers’  with  their  poison  —  and 
then  the  suffering  and  drawn-out  deaths  of  the  rodents,  and  the  risk  of  secondary  poisoning  of 
non- target  wild  and  domestic  creatures.  According  to  Defra  figures,  around  £10  million  worth  of 
anti-coagulant  rodent  poison  is  sold  in  the  UK  annually. 

Another  ethically  disturbing  consequence  of  the  bird-feeding  phenomenon  in  the  developed 
world  is  that  much  of  the  bird  food  is  imported.  The  Guardian  reported  in  December  2006  that 
crops  such  as  sunflowers  grown  and  sold  as  bird  food  in  the  US  are  sprayed  with  pesticides  (e.g. 
Starlicide)  to  kill  birds  that  feed  on  the  crops.  In  the  1990s  hundreds  of  thousands  of  red -winged 
blackbirds  in  the  USA  were  wiped  out  by  these  pesticides,  used  to  protect  crops  grown  and 
exported  to  bird  lovers  in  the  UK  and  elsewhere! 

Many  of  the  foods  marketed  as  bird  food  are  grown  as  monocrops  and  200,000  tonnes  of  one 
particular  seed  (Nyger),  favoured  by  goldfinches  and  siskins,  is  reported  to  be  exported  from 
India  alone  to  Europe,  the  US  and  Japan.  Some  countries  such  as  the  US  insist  that  the  seed  is 
sterilised  by  heating  to  250°C  before  being  imported.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  damage  caused 
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to  wildlife  by  pesticides  sprayed  on  bird-food  crops  and  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  sterilisation, 
transportation  and  packaging,  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  regard  the  feeding  of  wild  birds  on 
imported  products  as  a  ‘green’  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  huge  amount  of  commercial  bird  food 
provided  by  up  to  60%  of  UK  householders  is  enough  to  support  the  equivalent  of  more  than  30 
million  great  tits!  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  many  UK  bird  populations  would  be  lower  were  not 
for  the  wild  bird  food  trade.  Whether  this  balances  with  the  negative  effects  of  encouraging 
scavenger  and  predatory  species  of  wildlife  into  our  gardens  and  the  associated  risks  to  other 
wildlife  from  pest  controllers’  weaponry,  or  the  deliberate  slaughter  of  birds  in  the  production  of 
wild  bird  food  crops  overseas,  or  the  size  of  the  carbon  footprint  created  by  the  monoculture, 
transport  and  heat  treatments  of  these  foods  around  the  world,  is  a  matter  for  debate. 

But  what  of  feeding  wild  mammals?  Surely  putting  out  scraps  for  an  urban  fox  or  a  few 
peanuts  for  a  squirrel  is  unlikely  to  have  ethical  drawbacks.  Having  spent  12  years  operating  a 
humane  wildlife  deterrence  service  I  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  a  degree  of  caution  to  anyone 
embarking  on  such  a  practice.  It  can  on  occasions  lead  not  only  to  disaster  for  the  animals,  but 
also  to  significant  human  anguish. 

I  was  once  called  to  an  suburban  open-plan  cul-de-sac  in  southwest  London  by  residents 
complaining  that  a  pair  of  foxes  with  half  a  dozen  six-month-old  cubs  were  entering  the  close 
each  evening,  flattening  plants,  knocking  over  pots,  digging  holes  in  the  lawns  and  fouling 
doorsteps.  When  I  got  there,  a  full-scale  row  was  going  on  in  the  road.  Neighbours  were  shouting 
at  an  extremely  distressed  woman.  She  had  fed  foxes  on  her  front  step  every  night  for  years, 
refusing  even  to  take  holidays  to  ensure  that  the  foxes  did  not  go  hungry.  I  gendy  pointed  out  to 
her  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  neighbours  calling  in  pest  controllers  with  cage-traps 
and  guns,  and  that  to  prevent  this  she  should  consider  either  gradually  phasing  out  the  feeding  or 
at  least  finding  somewhere  where  the  foxes  could  be  fed  without  entering  the  cul-de-sac.  In  the 
end  peace  was  restored  as  she  opted  for  the  latter  option. 

In  west  London,  an  elderly  widow  was  spending  the  best  part  of  her  pension  feeding  birds, 
squirrels  and  foxes  in  her  large  overgrown  garden,  as  well  as  taking  bread  to  the  nearby  common 
to  feed  around  150  feral  pigeons.  She  fell  ill,  and  her  doctor  advised  a  spell  in  hospital.  She 
refused  because  she  couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of  ‘her’  wild  birds  and  animals  going  hungry. 
When  her  illness  worsened  her  daughter  had  to  put  her  own  life  on  hold,  travel  down  from  the 
north  of  England  to  house-sit  and  feed  all  the  garden  wildlife  so  that  her  mother  would  agree  to 
go  into  hospital.  She  drew  the  line  at  feeding  the  local  pigeons  on  the  common! 

Eventually  the  old  lady  recovered  enough  to  be  brought  home  and  soon  resumed  looking 
after  ‘her’  wildlife.  She  was  very  concerned  to  learn  that  her  daughter  had  not  taken  bread  to  the 
common,  so  she  purchased  a  loaf  of  bread  and  struggled  to  the  spot  at  which  she  always  fed  the 
pigeons.  There  were  no  pigeons  about  and  as  she  began  to  break  up  the  bread  and  throw  it  on 
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the  ground  she  was  pounced  on  by  two  council  officials  her  accused  her  of  ‘littering’  and 
threatened  her  with  prosecution  if  she  continued.  Wisely,  she  threw  in  the  towel,  but  only  after  I 
convinced  her  that  the  pigeons  would  have  already  found  alternative  food  sources  during  her  stay 
in  hospital. 

In  southwest  London  again,  an  elderly  couple  enjoyed  feeding  birds  in  their  garden.  When  a 
squirrel  began  raiding  the  bird  food  they  put  out  extra  food  for  it  and  it  rapidly  became  tame 
enough  to  take  food  from  their  fingers.  Then  they  began  to  hear  noises  in  their  loft  and 
discovered  that  the  squirrel  had  eaten  a  hole  in  the  soffit  and  had  taken  up  residence.  Their 
daughter  rang  me  to  say  that  when  she  visited  her  parents  she  was  shocked  to  see  a  rat  on  the 
kitchen  window  ledge  tucking  into  bird  food,  and  even  more  shocked  to  realise  that  her  parents 
had  given  the  rat  a  name  and  looked  forward  to  its  daily  visits.  ‘It’s  only  one  rat,’  said  her  mum. 
However,  a  few  days  later  some  baby  rats  were  seen  coming  out  from  under  an  outhouse  door  to 
pick  up  bird  seed,  and  that’s  when  I  was  called  in.  I  found  that  the  squirrels  in  the  loft  had  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  electric  cables,  and  under  pressure  from  their  daughter  the  couple 
agreed  that  I  should  chase  the  squirrel  out  of  the  loft  and  seal  off  the  access  hole. 

I  exposed  and  disturbed  the  rat  burrows,  recommended  clearing  out  the  outhouse,  and 
suggested  a  way  of  feeding  the  birds  without  the  rats  taking  advantage.  Within  a  couple  of  weeks 
the  rat  family  had  moved  away.  These  actions  were  very  much  resented  by  the  couple  and  they 
only  cooperated  because  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  if  their  neighbours  saw  the  rats  and  called  the 
local  authority,  such  councils  are  under  a  statutory  duty  to  arrange  for  the  destruction  of  the 
rodents  —  in  most  cases  with  anti-coagulant  poison. 

A  woman  rang  me  to  tell  me  that  one  of  her  neighbours  had  been  knocking  doors  to  collect 
money  to  pay  a  pest-control  company  to  destroy  a  family  of  foxes,  which  were  damaging  and 
fouling  gardens.  She  wondered  whether  the  foxes  could  be  humanely  ‘moved  on’  rather  than 
lulled,  but  reported  that  problems  were  being  caused  by  a  neighbour  who  insisted  on  feeding  the 
foxes  every  night  in  her  back  garden.  I  explained  that  I  could  advise  people  on  countering 
damage  and  fouling  in  their  gardens  with  simple  deterrence  tactics,  and  advised  that  destruction 
would  merely  create  a  vacancy  for  other  foxes.  When  I  visited  the  fox  feeder,  she  was  under  the 
impression  that  all  talk  of  killing  the  foxes  was  bluff  because  they  were  ‘protected’.  I  advised  her 
that  this  was  not  the  case  and  that  her  neighbours  were  legally  entided  to  have  the  foxes  captured 
and  shot  in  their  gardens.  Upset  at  the  thought  of  the  foxes  being  killed,  she  agreed  to  me 
assuring  the  neighbours  that  she  would  phase  out  the  food  over  a  period  of  ten  days,  but  six 
weeks  later  I  discovered  that  she  had  simply  carried  on  feeding  the  foxes,  and  that  the  neighbours 
had  lost  patience  and  employed  pest  controllers  to  destroy  them. 

More  bizarrely,  a  local  authority  contacted  me  to  seek  assistance  with  a  significant  rat 
infestation  in  a  local  public  park.  The  usual  pest  controllers’  options  of  traps  and  poisons  would 
have  meant  closing  the  park  to  the  public,  and  officials  wondered  whether  I  might  suggest  an 
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alternative.  When  I  got  there  I  found  a  small  lake  with  a  few  ducks,  surrounded  by  lawn,  trees 
and  beyond  that,  dense  cover.  I  had  assumed  the  reason  for  the  build-up  of  rat  numbers  was  the 
feeding  of  bread  to  ducks,  but  to  my  surprise  the  council  official  told  me,  ‘No,  it’s  the  ladies  who 
come  every  day  to  hand-feed  the  rats.’ 

My  suggested  solution  was  to  expose  the  rats’  burrows  by  cutting  down  cover,  and  then 
stopping  all  feeding  of  both  rats  and  ducks,  thus  causing  the  rats  to  start  dispersing.  I  suggested  a 
meeting  with  the  ladies  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  agree  to  this  compromise,  otherwise  the 
council  might  be  forced  to  resort  to  lethal  control.  As  it  happened,  the  meeting  never  took  place 
because  the  ladies  refused  to  cooperate,  but  fortunately,  before  the  council  could  take  lethal 
action  an  escaped  Harris  hawk  took  up  residence  in  the  park  for  a  few  weeks.  The  effect  of  its 
predation  and  presence  resulted  in  a  rapid  reduction  in  the  rat  population  and  no  further  action 
was  necessary,  at  least  in  the  short  term. 

In  central  London  I  witnessed  extreme  persecution  of  a  lonely  elderly  woman  whose  life  had 
already  been  wrecked  by  a  terrible  family  tragedy.  She  had  found  some  solace  in  her  tiny  dog  and 
feeding  pigeons  at  the  base  of  a  tree  outside  her  house,  but  neighbours  firstly  complained  about 
the  pigeons  and  then,  following  the  sighting  of  rats  sharing  the  food,  launched  a  ferocious 
campaign  in  which  she  was  shouted  at,  taunted,  threatened  and  had  rat  poison  thrown  into  her 
property.  Officials  from  the  local  authority  also  joined  in  the  persecution,  threatening  her  with 
legal  action  and  invasion  of  her  home  by  pest  controllers.  She  called  me  for  help  in  humanely 
persuading  the  rats  to  disperse  and  while  I  was  discussing  the  problem  with  her  in  the  street,  I 
turned  to  discover  that  we  were  being  filmed  by  a  CCTV  camera  mounted  on  a  council  vehicle! 
Fortunately,  she  accepted  my  advice  to  stop  all  feeding  and  clear  out  her  cluttered  basement  area 
and  vault  in  which  the  rats  were  breeding.  In  less  than  ten  days  the  rats  had  all  left  although  a  few 
were  still  sighted  visiting  a  street  council  rubbish  skip  which  had  drainage  holes  in  the  bottom  — 
each  the  perfect  size  to  permit  access  by  rats! 

The  tales  above  illustrate  why  I  urge  caution  when  feeding  wild  animals  or  birds.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  close  contact  with  wild  animals  and  birds,  particularly  in  an  urban 
area,  can  bring  not  only  joy  but  also  increased  respect,  understanding  and  compassion  for  wildlife 
to  countless  thousands  of  ‘townies’.  Polls  show  that  up  to  80%  of  Londoners  have  no  worries 
about  sharing  the  city  with  urban  foxes  and  a  study  in  the  1990s  in  an  area  of  Bristol  revealed  that 
around  10%  of  households  were  feeding  their  local  foxes. 

The  problem  is  the  inconsistency  and  ignorance  of  us  humans.  The  wildlife  that  live  around 
us  never  know  whether  we  going  to  throw  them  a  burger  or  a  brick,  or  whether  we’re  pointing  a 
camera  at  them  or  a  gun.  My  advice  is,  before  befriending  any  wild  creatures  think  about  the 
possible  knock-on  effects  and  check  with  your  neighbours  to  see  whether  they  are  on  the  same 
wavelength.  If  not  you  could  be  signing  a  wildlife  death-warrant. 
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John  Bryant  has  campaigned for  animal  lights  and  midlife  protection  for  four  decades  and  has  been  an  officer  of  the 
RSPCA,  League  Against  Cruel  Sports,  Animal  Aid  and  the  Feme  Animal  Sanctuary.  His  three  books  are: 
Fettered  Kingdoms,  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and  Living  with  Urban  Wildlife.  He  now  operates  a  wildlife  consultany 
helping  householders,  sports  clubs,  developers,  local  authorities,  hospitals  and  schools  to  find  humane,  non-lethal 
solutions  to  problems  with  urban  wild  animals,  such  as  foxes,  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  pigeons,  and  Canada  geese.  He 
can  be  contacted  via  Critical  Society. 
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Smoking  Not  Smoking 


Clive  Robinson 

Although  it  is  possible  to  find  information  about  the  long-term  plus-side  of  smoking  you  won’t 
find  it  appearing  regularly  in  the  mainstream  media,  nor  emanating  from  the  government.  And  if 
you  google  on,  say,  ‘benefits  of  smoking’,  more  than  90%  of  the  results  are  websites  about  the 
benefits  of  giving  up.  This  webspace  at  least  has  been  monopolised.  However,  pro-smoking 
propaganda  does  still  manage  to  exist  on  the  web  (much  of  it  issued  or  subsidised  by  tobacco 
companies);  there  is  considerable  talk  there  about  smokers’  rights  and  so  on;  and 
http://www.forces.org/evidence/evid/therap.htm,  for  example,  gives  information  about  how 
smoking  has  a  positive  effect  in  relation  to  Parkinson’s  disease,  restenosis,  severe  gum  recession, 
Alzheimer’s,  atopic  disorders,  tuberculosis  and  other  health  problems. 

I’m  not  vouching  for  any  of  this  latter  material  (nor  promoting  a  smoker’s  ‘right’  to  pollute 
non-smokers’  air),  but  I’m  not  attacking  it.  Some  of  it  sounds  far-fetched,  but  why?  Because  we 
are  bombarded  with  evils-of-smoking  messages.  The  increasing  silence  surrounding  smoking’s 
benefits  is  a  form  of  censorship  that  clears  the  road  for  anti-smoking  propaganda.  Wherever 
there’s  taboo  someone  has  won  a  reality-defining  power  struggle. 

In  this  age  of  bodily  obsession,  we  are  told  a  lot  about  the  severe  physical  risks  of  smoking, 
but  at  best  perhaps  it’s  a  toss  up.  Even  this  is  a  rarely  heard  claim:  that  the  pros  and  cons  kind  of 
balance  out,  or  can  be  made  to.  There  are  also  environmental,  land-use,  economics,  employment 
and  other  related  concerns  to  take  into  account  about  tobacco,  but  what  are  of  most  interest  to 
me  here  are  the  psychological  and  psychic  elements  of  smoking.  Much  information  even  on  the 
former  is  anti-smoking  and/or  offers  advice  about  giving  up  (see  for  instance 
http:/ /www.medicalnewstoday.com/ articles/9704.php; 

http://asthmalungdisease.suitel01.com/article.cfm/benefits_of_smoking).  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  nicotine  and  the  mind,  even  if  some  folk  represent  smoking’s  greatest  benefit  only  in 
terms  of  a  cigarette  being  reward  for  accomplishing  a  task  or  as  a  form  of  relaxation. 

Commonly  promoted  wisdom  about  quitting  encourages  us  think  that  it’s  all  a  matter  of 
freeing  yourself  from  the  addiction  (physical  dependence)  and  everything  will  be  well.  But,  aside 
from  sheer  enjoyment,  addiction  is  not  the  only  reason  people  continue  to  smoke.  Giving  up 
smoking,  I  found  more  starkly  that  two  areas  were  involved  in  the  earlier  phases:  addiction  and 
habit  (psychological  dependence),  with  a  sense  of  benefit  deprivation  present  within  each. 
Addiction  is  almost  wholly  bad  and  presents  the  most  immediate  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
give  up  the  drug.  This  is  the  area  of  craving,  which,  if  not  satisfied,  can  lead  into  some  wretched, 
explosive  situations  and  states  of  mind.  There’s  no  smoke  in  the  house  any  more  but  plenty  of 
fire.  And  though  it  is  a  relatively  acute  period  it  does,  even  so,  drag  on.  In  my  many  attempts  to 
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give  up  smoking  I  sometimes  went  two  or  three  months  battling  against  this,  only  to  grab  a 
cigarette,  light  up,  break  the  relentless  tension. 

Past  the  early  craving  stage  the  loss  of  habit  is  experienced  more  strongly  and  is  far  more 
chronic  and  attritional.  For  many  smokers  trying  to  give  up,  it’s  possibly  a  great  shock  to  be 
confronted  by  this  second,  overlapping  challenge.  Yearning  for  that  now  unavailable  cigarette, 
not  to  satisfy  craving  as  such  but  to  make  things  normal,  can  go  on  for  years,  and  run  you  into  all 
kinds  of  ultimately  pointless  and  rejected  lifestyle  changes.  And  then  there’s  the  third  area  to  cope 
with  —  smoking  not  as  addiction,  not  as  habit,  but  as  enricher  of  the  psyche  and  soul.  It  is  here 
that  faglessness  can  mean  demoralisation. 

For  35  years,  smoking,  for  me,  wasn’t  about  rewards  but  about  getting  myself  to  do 
something  in  the  first  place  —  like  working,  like  getting  interested  or  faking  interest.  A  smoke  at 
many  of  the  stultifying  jobs  I’ve  had  was  like  saying  ‘At  least  this  is  mine  and  it’s  going  to  help  me 
through  someone  else’s  day/world.’  It  wasn’t  about  relaxation  but  mood  enhancement  —  a 
welcome,  high-pressure-busting  downpour  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  just  isn’t  the  same,  just  can’t 
be  experienced,  got  into,  without  being  able  to  sit  back,  light  up  a  cigarette  and  breathe  in  the 
whole  nature  of  the  event,  and  let  the  mind  merge  with  it  in,  as  Eliot  once  put  it,  ‘a  tobacco 
trance’.1  (In  fact  I  blame  it  all  on  Eliot.  One  day,  in  my  teens,  I  lit  up  a  fag  and  suddenly  The  Waste 
Land  began  to  flower.)  That’s  not  merely  enjoyment;  it’s  a  different  dimension,  and  even  that  may 
be  the  least  of  it.  It’s  not  just  from  this  area  that  I  now  find  myself  excluded;  I  feel  excluded  from 
me  (in  a  wasteland)  and  slowly  reverting  to  philistine  type  (though  not  part  of  the  fashionable  ‘get 
over  it;  move  on’  brigade,  thankfully).  Smoking  is  a  habit  for  all  seasons  and  reasons:  when  you’re 
tired,  it’ll  wake  you  up;  when  you  can’t  sleep  it’ll  assist  that  bash;  it  will  help  you  get  started,  carry 
on,  finish  off,  and  think  about  it.  It  will  put  you  in  the  thick  of  it,  or  put  you  in  a  different  place  — 
your  own  place,  even  if  sometimes  you  try  to  get  from  smoking  (as  from  every  habit)  more  than 
it  can  give.  Sometimes  I  needed  a  fag  when  I  was  already  smoking  one,  and  furious  smoking  over 
a  problem  resulted  merely  in  diminishing  returns.  There’s  a  depressing  and  largely  unheeded 
lesson  here:  never  expect  too  much. 

But  it  costs  a  lot  more  than  you  think  to  give  it  up;  if  the  success  is  a  victory  it’s  almost 
Pyrrhic.  Not  only  have  I  slept  poorly  since,  I  haven’t  really  enjoyed  anything.  It  takes  me  ages  to 
get  going  on  something,  to  get  interested.  I’m  much  slower  at  everything,  especially  thinking.  I 
can’t  concentrate  for  long  or  very  deeply.  The  imagination  has  lost  its  spike;  reaching  out  for  a 
fag  when  doing  anything  even  halfway  creative  was  also  to  reach  out  for  the  next  thought.  A 
nurse  once  suggested  that,  as  a  smoker,  I  could  possibly  have  been  a  self-medicating  depressive. 
So  where  would  that  that  leave  me,  or  any  other  similar  melancholic  ex-smoker,  now?  Signing  up 
for  the  evils  of  anti-depressants,  not  feeling  any  better  but  not  caring  about  it  so  much?  It’s  all 
very  well  talking  about  relaxation,  but  it’s  the  drive  that  goes,  along  with  the  nicotine  fuel.  In 
Compton  Mackenzie’s  Whisky  Galore!  Dr  Maclaren  says  ‘It’s  a  well  known  fact  that  some  men  are 
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born  two  drinks  below  par’,  and  it  feels  like  I  was  born  a  couple  of  fags  below  par  (and  a  couple 
of  drinks).  There  is  also  the  universal  problem  here,  one  not  unknown  to  the  psychiatrist  trying 
to  put  people  back  into  the  situation  that  drove  them  into  his  arms.  When  you  give  up  the  drug 
you  find  the  world  as  deadpan  and  hollow  as  it  was  before  you  started. 

Memories  are  also  affected.  Although  nostalgia  isn’t  so  much  about  the  past  being  better  as  it 
is  about  the  past  being  when  you  were  younger,  my  own  nostalgia  relates  to  times,  places  and 
people  I  knew  when  I  was  a  smoker,  even  when  I  know  now  that  the  part  of  the  smoky  past  I’m 
remembering  fondly  was  worse  than  clear- air  today,  in  other  respects.  And  the  projection  is  gone, 
too  —  I  used  to  be  able  to  visualise  myself  in  places,  as  a  smoker.  The  mind  no  longer  makes  such 
visits,  and  nor,  ultimately,  physically,  do  I  bother  to  go. 

The  actor,  writer,  director  Peter  Ustinov  once  claimed  that  the  human  mind  was  capable  of 
far  more  without  drugs  than  with  them.  How  elitist.  Surely,  it  is  through  the  use  of  drugs, 
including  nicotine,  that  many  people  —  and  many  of  them  not  so  naturally  privileged  and  gifted  as 
Ustinov  —  have  been  able  to  reach  various  levels  of  even  everyday  achievement,  especially 
perhaps  creative,  they  would  never  have  been  capable  of  otherwise.  If  it  works  for  the  body  (as  it 
does)  then  it  works  for  the  mind  —  it’s  so  obvious  it’s  surprising  that  someone  as  uber  as  Ustinov 
could  have  missed  it.  Then  again,  perhaps  he  was  thinking  only  of  what  are  known  peculiarly  as 
hard  drugs  and  of  his  ilk  and  geniuses;  but  even  many  of  the  latter  have  taken  drugs  of  one  kind 
or  another.  (No  doubt  it  was  the  drugs  that  destroyed  their  sublime  gifts;  sometimes  they  did.)2 

Even  now,  more  than  five  years  since  that  last  drag,  I  drink  more  spirits  and  coffee 
(paradoxically  perhaps,  seeing  as  both  are  very  often  associated  with  a  cigarette  in  a  smoker’s 
mind)  just  to  get  some  kind  of  ‘hit’,  and  beer  and  painkillers  to  take  the  edge  off.  Then  again,  it 
was  by  these  methods  —  plus  nicotine  patches  and  weekly  cessation  counselling  —  that  I  got  off 
the  fags  in  the  first  place,  so  this  problem  is  a  hangover  from  the  treatment.  The  ends  live  with 
the  means;  there  is  now  no  ‘lift’  from  the  fags  to  balance  booze’s  depressant  character. 

In  contrast,  the  benefits  of  giving  up  are  largely  intangible  —  unless  a  flattening  of  affect  is  a 
plus  —  and  one  places  hope  in  the  increased  possibility  of  avoiding  smoking-related  cancers, 
strokes  and  amputation  and  in  living  longer,  hoping  to  escape  what  all  drugs  know  about  the  quid 
pro  quo.  One  notable  benefit  however  is  that  I  seem  now  to  be  spared  the  palpitations.  In  the 
last  couple  of  years  I  smoked  I  found  that  a  cigarette  inevitably  brought  on  a  much  faster, 
pounding  heartbeat.  But  I’m  pretty  sure  it  was  not  a  direct  result  of  smoking;  it  had  come  about 
because  of  the  worry  that  had  been  instilled  by  anti-smoking  propaganda:  unsought  aversion 
therapy.  Induced  fear  made  me  fear  smoking  and  a  cigarette  could  put  me  in  a  panic.  (Contorted 
thinking  at  this  point  however  gave  me  the  impression  that  I  didn’t  need  to  do  20  minutes’  brisk 
exercise  a  day  for  my  health;  all  I  needed  was  to  smoke  a  couple  of  fags  to  get  that  heart 
pumping.  And  because  all  this  was  making  me  uptight,  irritable  and  short-tempered  I  was  more 
into  fits  of  pique  than  peaks  of  fitness).  Strangely,  I  had  become  health  obsessed.  Now,  not 
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smoking,  I  have  no  such  physical  health  het-ups,  just  as  I  didn’t  for  around  33  years  of  smoking 
(and  with  no  smoker’s  cough  or  any  other  noticeable  detriments). 

I’ve  had  and  read  all  the  advice  about  how  the  downside  of  giving  up  smoking  can  be 
overcome  —  more  or  less  it  adds  up  to  ‘relax  and  take  deep  breaths’  or  ‘take  exercise’.  It  doesn’t 
come  close;  and  as  if  smokers  don’t  do  that  anyway  —  what  a  strange  view  of  smokers  some 
people  have.  Just  as  for  football  fans  the  long  months  of  every  other  summer  lack  structure,  so 
the  ex-smoker  may  find  that  the  day,  week,  life  itself  lacks  at  least  that  cigarette-pack  punctuation, 
and  without  the  fags  you’ve  lost  that  great  happy  impression  that  you’re  doing  something  when 
you’re  not.  Or  are  you? 

Lady  Bracknell:  . . .  Do  you  smoke? 

Jack:  Well,  yes,  I  must  admit  I  smoke. 

Lady  Bracknell:  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  A  man  should  always  have  an  occupation  of  some  kind. 

There  are  far  too  many  idle  men  in  London  as  it  is. 

(Oscar  Wilde,  The  Importance  of  Being  Tamest,  Act  I) 

Many  more  years  ago  I  came  off  amphetamines  and  tranquillisers  (at  different  times,  and 
smoking  helped).  Now,  finally,  I’m  not  addicted  to  anything  (occupation  gone)  or,  at  least,  I  am 
not  a  practising  addict.  And,  because  the  withdrawals  were  awful,  I’m  not  going  back  there  for 
any  of  them.  But  there’s  damage  done  by  forgoing  those  things  that  damage  us.  Damned  if  you 
do  ... 

Having  said  all  the  above  I  can  also  register  a  slight,  periodic  sign  of  improvement  on  most 
fronts  recently  (like  the  odd  full  night’s  sleep)  and  I’m  hoping  it  gathers  strength.  In  another  five 
years  it  may  be  a  better  story.  By  then  both  day  and  night  may  not  seem  to  be  so  long.  But  I  don’t 
expect  much  more. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  bumped  into  a  former  workmate.  During  the  time  we  worked  together  he 
gave  up  smoking  after  22  years,  but  I  noticed  he  was  now  smoking  again.  I  asked  him  why.  He 
said  that  after  11  years  of  non-smoking  he  could  honesdy  claim  that  after  giving  up  the  fags  you 
feel  no  better  at  all.  I  almost  agreed. 

Notes 

1  I  should  have  taken  note,  perhaps,  of  what  seems  after  all  to  be  the  inconsequentiality  of  it: 

‘Let  us  take  the  air,  in  a  tobacco  trance, 

Admire  the  monuments, 

Discuss  the  late  events, 

Correct  our  watches  by  the  public  clocks. 

Then  sit  for  half  an  hour  and  drink  our  bocks.’ 

(T.  S.  Eliot,  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’) 
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The  phrase  is  repeated  in  the  poem,  next  time  with  greater  relevance  to  a  different  kind  of  reader,  one  not 
unknown  to  this  journal. 

2  Salvador  (‘I  do  not  take  drugs,  I  am  drugs’)  Dalf  is  an  obvious  exception. 
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Language,  Power  and  Speciesism 

Roger  Yates 


In  April  2010  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  an  informal philosophy  discussion  group  that  meets  in  Dublin. 
The  group  had  requested  that  I  focus  on  some  sociological  work  on  the  issue  of power  in  society.  I  wanted,  in  part 
at  least,  to  include  the  ‘critical  language  studies’  perspective  of  Norman  Fairclough,  especially  as  outlined  in 
Language  and  Power  (1989).  While  many  sociological  accounts  of  power  begin  with  Weber  (1978),  I  decided 
to  place  Fairclough’s  work  in  the  wider  sociological  framework  provided  by  Peter  and  Brigitte  Berger  (1976). 
Their  ‘biographical  approach  ’  to  sociolog)  takes  us  through  a  human  life  story  —  from  birth  to  death  —  and  makes 
sociological  points  about  every  stage;  in  terms  of  teaching  sociolog v,  I’ve  found  it  particularly  useful  for  classes  of 
‘mature’  students.  In  the  course  of  the  presentation,  I  realised  that  my  focus  on  power  and  language  speaks  to  what 
goes  on  in  the  animal  advocacy  movement  in  terms  of  (misunderstanding power  relations  reflected  in  language  and 
in  terms  of  not  systematically  challenging  the  dominant  linguistic  paradigm  which  is  deeply  speciesist  in  nature. 

There  is  a  rich  sociological  analysis  of  the  role  of  social  movements  in  civil  society,  including  a 
long  programme  on  the  subject  initiated  and  run  by  the  United  Nations  Research  Institute  for 
Social  Development. 1  In  general  terms  social  movements  are  seen  as  examples  of  popular 
political  action.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  major  threat  to  prevailing  power  relations,  or  seen  as 
subject  to  domestication  —  ‘bought  off  perhaps  —  within  social  contract  ideologies.  Popular 
political  action  may  occur  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  which  can  range  across  issues  such  as  the 
limitations  of  democratic  systems,  problems  that  arise  within  democratising  societies,  felt 
grievances,  anger  against  injustice  and  counter-movement  activity  (Bagguley  1995,  Barnes  et  al. 
1979,  Boggs  1995,  Eyerman  and  Jamison  1991,  Friedman  and  McAdam  1992,  Goldberg  1991, 
Groves  1995,  Kleidman  1994,  Offe  1990,  Tucker  1991).  In  a  more  Foucauldian  sense  —  in  that 
power  may  be  considered  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  fabric  of  society  —  social  movements 
may  represent  an  attempt  to  articulate  the  values  of  certain  social  constituencies  at  particular 
times  (Morris  1984,  Oberschall  1973,  Zald  and  McCarthy  1979).  As  a  general  matter,  social 
movement  analysis  acknowledges  on  some  level  that  power  or  social  influence  is  embedded  in 
language  and  language  use,  and  sees  social  movements  as  playing  a  role  in  challenging  —  or 
upholding  —  the  language  traditions  that  tend  to  be  important  constituent  parts  of  the  concerns 
of  social  movement  mobilisation. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  I  prepared  for  my  presentation  that  the  animal  advocacy  movement  has 
not  been  particularly  good  at  challenging  the  dominant  language  forms  of  human— nonhuman 
relations,  although  the  influence  of  how  we  speak  about  human  relations  with  other  animals  is 
clear.  Attitudes  about  human  and  nonhuman  animals  are  embedded  in  socialisation  processes 
and  are  transmitted  generationally  throughout  the  fabric  of  society.  Philosopher  Stephen  Clark 
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(1991)  argues  that  human  beings  resist  the  notion  that  we  are  animals,  and  we  receive  it 
negatively  when  we  hear  that  someone  has  treated  another  human  ‘like  an  animal’.  Marjorie 
Spiegel  (1988)  refers  to  how  insulted  many  of  us  feel  being  if  compared  to  nonhuman  animals, 
while  Barbara  Noske  (1989)  describes  a  ‘sharp  discontinuity  between  humans  and  animals’  in 
Western  culture  and  discourse.  Animal  behaviourist  Jonathan  Balcombe  (2010)  argues  that  such 
ideas  are  part  of  our  ages-old  ‘imperialistic  view’  of  other  animals.  Even  ‘Darwin’s  Bulldog’,  T. 
H.  Huxley  (1863),  subscribed  to  the  ‘vast  gulf  thesis  that  separates  ‘manhood’  and  ‘brutes’,  even 
though  he  had  argued  that  ‘man  is,  in  substance  and  in  structure,  one  of  the  brutes’.3 

Postmodern  and  poststructural  thought  is  said  to  be  posited  on  challenging  oppositional  and 
dualistic  constructions:  rather  than  denying  difference,4  the  idea  is  to  celebrate  it.  And  while  recent 
academic  nonhuman  animal  advocacy  incorporates  criticism  of  Cartesian  or  Cartesian-inspired 
dualisms  (Baker  1993),  especially  those  of  mind  versus  body,  human  versus  animal  and  reason  versus 
emotion,  Marti  Kheel  (quoted  in  Hall  2001)  is  among  eco-feminist  authors  to  point  out  the 
continuing  dualistic  nature  of  society.  To  be  sure,  language  is  certainly  central  in  the  social 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  dualisms,  perhaps  especially  that  which  concerns  me  the 
most  in  this  article,  human  beings  (see  below)  versus  animal. 

Not  only  has  the  animal  advocacy  movement  been  exceptionally  poor  in  terms  of  mounting 
any  sort  of  substantive  challenge  to  the  dominant  language  forms  of  human— nonhuman 
relations,  worse  still,  the  vast  majority  of  members  of  the  animal  advocacy  community  seem  to 
rather  carelessly  use  language  constructs  which  are  speciesist  —  not  the  best  way  to  shine  a  critical 
light  on  this  powerful  social  institution. 

Language  as  a  social  institution  and  in  power  relations 

Sociologists  Peter  and  Brigitte  Berger  (1976)  argue  that  language  is  the  first  institution  human 
individuals  encounter,  while  recognising  that  most  people  would  suggest  instead  that  ‘the  family’ 
is  the  first.  In  a  sense,  both  ideas  are  accurate  and,  certainly,  the  experience  of  family  life  is  a 
significant  part  of  most  biographies  and  the  location  in  which  most  of  us  initially  learn  languages 
and  the  meaning  of  words.  The  family  is  the  usual  site  of  foundational  primary  socialisation 
(Brim,  Jr.  and  Wheeler  1966).  However,  very  young  children  experience  their  families  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  are  experiencing  a  family.  I  remember  the  first  birthday  party  of  a 
granddaughter  who  appeared  to  have  absolutely  no  idea  that  all  these  strange  people  suddenly 
making  a  fuss  of  her  were  the  members  of  ‘her  family’.  Some  she  already  knew  well,  others  were 
infrequent  visitors  and  still  more  were  with  her  for  the  first  time. 

While  children  experience  interaction  with  the  individuals  around  them  —  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  other  relatives  like  grandparents,  and  family  friends  and  neighbours  —  they  do  so  with 
no  initial  understanding  that  many  of  these  people  make  up  their  families.  This  realisation  comes 
later  when  familial  members  become  known  and  known  as  family  members,  typically  when 
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people  have  been  labelled  as  family  members,  and  when  children  understand  what  such  labels 
mean.  However, 

Language  . . .  impinges  on  the  child  very  early  in  its  macro-social  aspects.  From  a  very  early 
stage  on,  language  points  to  broader  realities  that  lie  beyond  the  micro-world  of  the  child’s 
immediate  experience.  It  is  through  language  that  the  child  first  becomes  aware  of  the  vast 
world  ‘out  there’,  a  world  mediated  by  the  adults  who  surround  him  but  which  vastly 
transcends  them.  (Berger  &  Berger  1976:  81) 

The  picture  we  are  presented  with,  then,  is  the  image  of  language  helping  to  create  the  sense  and 
understanding  of  our  micro-  and  macro-worlds.  In  her  micro-world,  the  child’s  experience  is 
structured  by  language.  Furthermore,  Berger  and  Berger  suggest  that  ‘language  objectifies  reality’, 
meaning  that  all  their  experiences  are  ‘firmed  up’  and  stabilised  into  ‘discrete  identifiable  objects’ 
(1976:  82).  Children  rapidly  learn  to  understand  what  surrounds  them  by  learning  the  labels 
attached  to  the  objects  they  experience  in  their  lives.  This  is,  the  Bergers  argue,  certainly  true  of 
material  objects  such  as  trees,  tables,  phones,  and  so  on.  However,  the  experience  is  more  than 
just  naming  ...  it  involves  understanding  how  things  might  interact.  A  table  can  be  placed  under 
a  tree  someone  wants  to  climb,  and  the  phone  is  of  great  help  to  request  medical  attention 
should  one  fall  out.  We  get  a  sense  of  the  experience  of  language  developing  —  and  of 
understandings  and  awareness  expanding  —  from  the  centre  outwards.  Indeed,  rather  lyrically, 
Berger  and  Berger  suggest  that  ‘mummy’  is  seen  as  a  goddess  whose  throne  sits  at  this  centre  of 
the  expanding  universe  and,  through  language,  we  might  come  to  know,  or  at  least  be  told,  that 
‘mummy  knows  best’.  Importantly,  they  note  that  it  is  only  through  language  that  such  ideas 
could  establish  plausibility  (1976:  82).  Even  more  important,  children  use  language  to  fully 
understand  what’s  going  on  as  part  of  the  crucial  social  experience  of  ‘taking  the  role  of  the 
other’.  As  with  many  aspects  of  social  learning,  repetition  is  important  too  —  it  helps  create 
recurring  patterns,  something  sociologists  take  a  great  interest  in.  Berger  and  Berger  (1976:  83) 
claim  that 


It  is  language  that  specifies,  in  a  repeatable  way,  just  what  it  is  that  the  other  is  at  again  —  ‘Here 
he  goes  with  the  punishing-father  bit  again’,  ‘Here  she  goes  again  putting  on  her  company-is- 
coming  face’,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  only  by  means  of  such  linguistic  fixation  (that  is,  giving  to 
the  action  of  the  other  a  fixed  meaning,  which  can  be  repeatedly  attached  to  each  case  of  such 
action)  can  the  child  learn  to  take  the  role  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  language  is  the  bridge 
from  ‘Here  he  goes  again’  to  ‘Watch  out,  here  I  come.’ 


As  children  understand  social  roles,  so  social  roles  structure  their  world.  The  micro- world  of 
roles  extends  into  the  wider  macro- setting,  just  as  the  macro-world  can  enter  the  immediate 
micro-situation.  Social  roles  represent  social  institutions.  So  the  punishing  father  (doing  the 
‘punishing-father  bit’  (1976:  83))  will  use  language  (sometimes  bad  language)  and,  while  some 
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language  can  simply  be  expressing  his  own  anger,  other  language  of  the  father  figure  will  invoke 
wide  societal  values.  This  acts  to  interpret  and  justify  the  punishment.  While  the  offending  act 
might  be  described,  the  fact  that  the  punishment  is  well  deserved  is  also  articulated.  The  macro- 
world  is  involved  because  the  punishment  represents  more  than  any  individual’s  reaction.  The 
punishment  is  placed  in  social  context,  part  of  a  bigger  world  of  social  manners  and  morals,  and 
vast  ideological  social  constructions  such  as  ‘God’  may  also  play  a  part  in  the  punishment, 
invoked  often  as  an  authority  on  good  action  and  the  moral  difference  between  good  and  evil. 

What  Berger  and  Berger  describe  as  a  ‘little  micro-world  drama’  is  inevitably  related  to  the 
social  structure  as  the  father  represents  a  generalised  system  of  morals  and  good  behaviour 
within  which 

Language  thus  confronts  the  child  as  an  all-encompassing  reality.  Almost  everything  else  that 
he  experiences  as  real  is  structured  on  the  basis  of  this  underlying  reality  —  filtered  through  it, 
organised  by  it,  expanded  by  it  or,  conversely,  banished  through  it  into  oblivion  for  that  which 
cannot  be  talked  about  has  a  very  tenuous  hold  on  memory.  (1976:  83—4) 

If  this  perspective  reveals  the  important  role  of  language  in  society  as  a  general  matter,  Norman 
Fairclough  and  others  who  work  in  ‘critical  language  studies’  demonstrate  the  connections 
between  language  and  power.  Studying,  ‘the  place  of  language  in  society’,  Fairclough  argues  that 
‘language  is  centrally  involved  in  power,  and  struggles  for  power,  and  it  is  so  involved  through  its 
ideological  properties’  (1989:  17).  Fie  says  language  requires  being  seen  as  social  practice 
determined  by  social  structures,  and  discourse  is  determined  by  sets  of  conventions  that  are 
associated  with  social  institutions,  shaped  by  power  relations  and  located  in  both  institutions  and 
in  society  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  social  structure  and  social  practice  exist  in  a  dialectical 
relationship.  Discourse  affects  social  structures  and  social  structures  affect  discourse  and, 
therefore,  discourse  can  contribute  to  social  continuity  and  social  change.  Fairclough  (1989:  18) 
provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  an  extract5  of  a  police  officer  interviewing  a  witness  to  an  event 
defined  as  constituting  a  crime.  He  emphasises  the  power  relations  reflected  in  these  social  roles 
(police  officer  and  witness),  he  studies  the  language  used,  and  concludes  that  social  conditions 
determine  properties  of  discourse.  Fairclough  says  that,  ‘one  wishes  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
positions  which  are  set  up  for  members  of  the  “public”  in  the  order  of  discourse  of  policing  are 
passively  occupied  by  them’  (1989:  19).  He  notes  that  the  witness  in  the  extract  seems  quite 
compliant  —  that  the  position  of  witness  is  ‘compliandy  occupied’  —  and,  given  this  compliance, 
the  language  used  serves  to  sustain  this  type  of  power  relationship.  If  the  linguistic  convention 
were  challenged  —  on  the  other  hand  —  that  can  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  change  social 
relationships. 
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Language  and  Animal  Advocacy 

So,  how  does  this  institutionalisation— socialisation— language— power  nexus  play  out  in 
nonhuman— human  relations  and  in  animal  advocacy?  In  a  passage  entitled  ‘Speciesism  and  the 
power  of  language’,  criminologist  Piers  Beirne  (2007)  points  out  that  the  distinction  between 
human  and  other  animals  carries  with  it  cultural  baggage,  not  least  that  reflected  in  the 
perception  mentioned  earlier:  that  many  humans  tend  not  see  themselves  as  animals  at  all.  Beirne 
suggests  that 


At  root,  the  distinction  assumes  that  non-human  animals  are  necessarily  the  Other,  among 
whose  undesirable  traits  are  uncleanliness,  irrationality,  untrustworthiness,  lust,  greed  and  the 
potential  for  sudden  violence.  (2007:  62) 


We  seem  to  construct  a  world  in  which  some  lives  are  regarded  as  worthwhile  and  others  are 
deemed  less  worthy,  with  little  intrinsic  value,  or  none  at  all.  Beirne  notes  that  we  refer  to 
ourselves  as  ‘human  beings’  without  hesitation,  yet  we  would  find  the  term  ‘animal  beings’  odd. 
While  individual  humans  are  understood  as  gendered  beings  of  great  complexity,  nonhuman 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  pets,  ‘are  seen  as  undifferentiated  objects  each  of  whom  is 
normally  identified  not  as  “she”  or  “he”  but  as  “it”  (it  “which”...)’  (2007:  63).  Recognising  a  link 
between  speciesism  and  sexism,  Beirne  argues  that  both  human  females  and  nonhuman  animals 
are  seen  as  ‘objects  to  be  controlled,  manipulated  and  exploited’.  Moreover,  he  points  out  that 
when  men  describe  women  ‘as  “cows”,  “bitches”,  “(dumb)  bunnies”,  “birds”,  “chicks”,  “foxes”, 
“fresh  meat”,  and  the  their  genitalia  as  other  species,  they  use  derogatory  language  to  position 
both  women  and  animals  to  an  inferior  status  of  “less  than  human’”  (2007:  63).  The  fact  that 
nonhuman  animals  are  regarded  as  items  of  property,  Beirne  states,  means  that  some  forms  of 
speciesist  language  are  rather  subtle.  For  example,  ‘“Fisheries”  ...  refers  to  no  objective 
ontological  reality  but  to  diverse  species  that  are  acted  upon  as  objects  of  commodification  by 
humans  and,  as  such,  are  trapped  or  otherwise  “harvested,  lulled  and  consumed’”  (2007:  63). 
Looking  for  other  forms  of  ‘egregious  misdescription’,  Beirne  lists  the  following:  ‘laboratory 
animals’,  ‘pets’,  ‘circus  animals’  and  ‘racehorses’.  In  relation  to  the  last,  he  says  this  term 
misdescribes  horses  who  ‘are  used  by  humans  to  race  against  each  other  over  tracks  and  on 
courses.  In  fact,  they  are  horses  used  as  racehorses’  (2007:  63). 

Since  language  can  bolster  or  challenge  conventional  power  relations  and  since  one 
recognised  task  of  social  movements  may  involve  challenging  prevailing  linguistic  convention, 
Beirne  notes  the  attempts  made  to  overcome  a  central  juxtaposition  —  ‘humans’  and  ‘animals’  — 
within  the  animal  advocacy  movement  and  academia.  He  suggests,  for  example,  that  the  term 
‘non-human  animal’  is  in  vogue  within  the  advocacy  movement,  although  in  my  experience  it  is 
still  most  common  for  advocates,  be  it  on  email  listings,  forums  or  in  general  correspondence  to 
the  mass  media,  to  refer  to  nonhuman  animals  simply  as  ‘animals’,  thereby  often  missing  the 
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opportunity  to  challenge  the  status  quo.  Beirne  further  suggests  that  the  construction  ‘animals 
other  than  humans’  is  rather  cumbersome  —  and  then  there  is  fellow  criminologist  Geertrui 
Cazaux’s  lengthy  acronym  (developed  in  her  PhD  thesis),  ‘animals  other  than  human  animals’ 
(quoted  in  Beirne  2007:  64).  Noting  that  these  constructions  do  not  fully  escape  the  clutches  of 
speciesism  in  the  first  place,  Beirne  says  that  his  own  practice  is  to  outline  these  language  issues 
and  then  enter  ‘hereinafter,  “animals’”,  so  he  can  move  on.  This  sounds  like  a  sensible  strategy 
for  a  long  article,  especially  when  addressing  a  largely  academic  audience,  whereas  the  point 
would  probably  be  lost  if  used,  for  example,  on  an  online  forum. 

The  person  who  has  most  thoroughly  analysed  power  and  language  in  connection  to  human— 
nonhuman  relations  is  Joan  Dunayer,  particularly  in  her  first  book  published  in  2001,  Animal 
Equality:  Eanguage  and  Eiberation.  Dunayer  argues  that  language  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  way  we 
use  nonhuman  animals  and  in  the  way  we  talk  about  how  we  use  them.  She  says,  in  fact,  that  we 
lie  about  what  we  do:  we  lie  to  ourselves  and  we  lie  to  others.  We  lie  about  our  own  species  while 
we  systematically  lie  about  others  (2001:  1).  Dunayer  outlines  in  detail  the  role  of  language  in  our 
thoughts  about  human— nonhuman  relations: 

Deceptive  language  perpetuates  speciesism,  the  failure  to  accord  nonhuman  animals  equal 
consideration  and  respect.  Like  sexism  and  racism,  speciesism  is  a  form  of  self-aggrandising 
prejudice.  Bigotry  requires  self-deception.  Speciesism  can’t  survive  without  lies.  (2001:  1) 

The  depth  of  this  issue  is  emphasised  in  Dunayer’s  work  when  she  points  out  that  ‘Standard 
English  supplies  these  lies  in  abundance.’  Moreover,  the  linguistic  lies  we  tell  about  ourselves  and 
other  animals  take  many  different  forms  and  range,  ‘from  euphemism  to  false  definition.  We  lie 
with  our  word  choices.  We  lie  with  our  syntax.  We  even  lie  with  our  punctuation’  (2001:  1). 
Towards  the  end  of  Dunayer’s  text,  she  includes  ‘do’  and  ‘don’t’  guidelines  followed  by  a 
thesaurus  of  alternatives  to  speciesist  terms.  The  style  guidelines  includes  advice  on  what  to 
safely  employ,  and  what  to  avoid,  in  terms  of  presentation,  sentence  structure,  word  choice  and 
punctuation,  while  the  thesaurus  provides  a  comprehensive  list  of  non-speciesist  alternatives 
such  as  replacing  words  like  ‘dam’  and  ‘sire’  with  ‘mother’  and  ‘father’;  or  ‘feed  on’  with  ‘eat’,  and 
‘gestation’  with  ‘pregnancy’  (2001:  188,  189). 

When  I  reviewed  Animal  Equality  for  a  grass-roots  animal  advocacy  magazine,  ARCnem,  in 
2001,  I  highlighted  some  of  the  more  challenging  recommendations  in  the  book  which  I 
suggested  would  not  catch  on  or  be  taken  up  even  within  the  animal  advocacy  movement.  For 
example,  Dunayer  suggests  the  replacement  of  terms  such  as  ‘caretaker’,  ‘collection’  and 
‘aquarium’  with  ‘captor’,  ‘prisoners’  and  ‘aquaprison’  respectively.  She  also  recommends 
replacing  ‘bacon’,  ‘ham’  and  ‘pork’  with  ‘pig  flesh’,  and  ‘beef  with  ‘cow  flesh’.  She  further 
proposes  replacing  ‘zoo  handler’  with  ‘oppressor’,  ‘beef  producer’  with  ‘cattle  enslaver’,  ‘broiler 
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chicken’  with  ‘enslaved  chicken’,  ‘farm  (with  enslaved  nonhumans)’  with  ‘confinement  facility’  or 
‘enslavement  operation’,  and  so  on  (2001:  193,  194,  195). 

Clearly,  Dunayer’s  style  guidelines  and  thesaurus  were  created  with  a  strong  language 
challenge  in  mind.  In  a  similar  way  to  which  feminists  have  linguistically  attacked  patriarchal 
values,  she  wants  animal  advocates  to  systematically  confront  linguistic  speciesism.  Although  it  is 
clear  that  language  is  routinely  utilised  to  maintain  and  bolster  existing  power  relations,  there  is 
no  evidence,  as  I  foresaw,  almost  a  decade  on  from  the  publication  of  Animal  Equality,  that 
animal  advocates  have  taken  up  Dunayer’s  linguistic  assault  on  speciesist  language  or  even 
anything  like  it.  As  said  earlier,  the  vast  majority  animal  advocates  appear  content  to  generally  use 
the  term  ‘animal’  to  describe  nonhuman  animals  whereas,  in  Dunayer’s  view,  ‘animal’  should  be 
used  to  describe  both  human  and  nonhuman  animals  when  spoken  about  together. 

Are  Dunayer’s  aspirations  for  the  animal  advocacy  movement  still  worthwhile?  According  to 
Piers  Beirne,  ‘We  humans  routinely  discriminate  against  non-human  animals  with  our  everyday 
usage  of  “speciesist  language”,  namely,  utterances  that  express  a  prejudice  or  attitude  towards 
one  species  —  usually  one’s  own  —  and  against  those  members  of  other  species’  (2007:  62).  The 
key  issue  here,  sociologically  speaking,  is  the  everyday  usage  of  speciesist  language.  As  part  of 
socialisation  processes  —  and  embedded  into  the  supportive  pillars  of  speciesism,  philosophy, 
theology  and  social  practice  (Yates  2005)  —  language  use  is  a  major  means  of  transmitting 
normative  values.  Any  social  movement  mobilisation  would  be  wise  to  look  very  carefully  at  how 
orthodox  language  is  used  in  the  ‘battle  of  ideas’  it’s  involved  in. 

Roger  Yates  is  a  lecturer  in  sociology  at  University  College  Dublin.  His  graduate  and  postgraduate  research 
interests  are  in  ‘human— nonhuman  relations’  and  social  movements  and  counter-movements.  His  most  recent 
publications  are  ‘From  Dock  to  Doctor’,  in  Critical  Voices  in  Criminality,  ed.  Chris  Powell  (Lexington 
2009)  and  Rituals  of  Dominionism  in  Human— Nonhuman  Relations:  Bullfighting  to  Hunting  Circuses  to 
Petting’,  Journal  of  Critical  Animal  Studies,  vol  7(1 )  2009. 

Notes 

1  http://www.unrisd.org/ 

2  While  it  is  rare  that  human  animals  refer  to  themselves  as  animals,  it  is  even  less  likely  that  we  self¬ 
describe  as  apes  or  mammals.  This  issue  arose  when  legal  scholar  and  animal  rights  philosopher  Gary 
Francione  addressed  an  event  during  ‘Animal  Rights  July’  at  University  College  Dublin  in  2009.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  humans  do  not  make  the  ‘mammal  connection’  to  cows  when  discussing  cows’  milk, 
especially  in  the  light  that  many  people  still  apparently  believe  that  cows  ‘give  milk  for  life’  without 
requiring  to  be  made  pregnant  at  regular  intervals. 

3  http:/ /alephO. clarku.edu/huxley/comm/ScPr/Athen.html. 

4  Not  to  mention  the  exploitative  hierarchializing  of  differences. 

5  Police  officer  (p).  Did  you  get  a  look  at  the  one  in  the  car? 

Witness  (w).  I  saw  his  face,  yeah. 
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p.  What  sort  of  age  was  he? 
w.  About  45.  He  was  wearing  a  ... 
p.  And  how  tall? 
w.  Six  foot  one. 
p.  Six  foot  one.  Hair? 

w.  Dark  and  curly.  Is  this  going  to  take  long?  I’ve  got  to  collect  the  kids  from  school, 
p.  Not  much  longer,  no.  What  about  his  clothes? 
w.  He  was  a  bit  scruffy-looking,  blue  trousers,  black  . . . 
p.  Jeans? 
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What  is  Media  Lens? 

David  Edwards  and  David  Cromwell 


Media  Lens  is  a  response  based  on  our  conviction  that  mainstream  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
provide  a  profoundly  distorted  picture  of  our  world.  We  are  convinced  that  the  increasingly 
centralised,  corporate  nature  of  the  media  means  that  it  acts  as  a  de  facto  propaganda  system  for 
corporate  and  other  establishment  interests.  The  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  this  propaganda,  in 
terms  of  human  suffering  and  environmental  degradation,  are  incalculable. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  basis  and  operation  of  this  systematic  distortion,  we  flatly  reject 
all  conspiracy  theories  and  point  instead  to  the  inevitably  corrupting  effects  of  free  market  forces 
operating  on  and  through  media  corporations  seeking  profit  in  a  society  dominated  by  corporate 
power.  We  reject  the  idea  that  journalists  are  generally  guilty  of  self-censorship  and  conscious 
lying;  we  believe  that  the  all-too-human  tendency  to  self-deception  accounts  for  their  conviction 
that  they  are  honest  purveyors  of  uncompromised  truth.  We  all  have  a  tendency  to  believe  what 
best  suits  our  purpose  —  highly  paid,  highly  privileged  editors  and  journalists  are  no  exception. 

Media  Lens  has  grown  out  of  our  frustration  with  the  unwillingness,  or  inability,  of  the 
mainstream  media  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  real  causes  and  extent  of  many  of  the  problems 
facing  us,  such  as  human  rights  abuses,  poverty,  pollution  and  climate  change.  Because  much 
modern  suffering  is  rooted  in  the  unlimited  greed  of  corporate  profit-maximising  —  in  the 
subordination  of  people  and  planet  to  profit  —  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  genuine  tragedy  that  society 
has  for  so  long  been  forced  to  rely  on  the  corporate  media  for  ‘accurate’  information.  It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  quite  obvious  conflicts  of  interest  mean  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  the  media  to 
provide  this  information.  We  did  not  expect  the  Soviet  Communist  Party’s  newspaper  Pravda  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  Communist  Party;  why  should  we  expect  the  corporate  press  to  tell  the 
truth  about  corporate  power? 

We  believe  that  media  ‘neutrality’  is  a  deception  that  often  serves  to  hide  systematic  pro¬ 
corporate  bias.  ‘Neutrality’  most  often  involves  ‘impartially’  reporting  dominant  establishment 
views,  while  ignoring  all  non-establishment  views.  In  reality  it  is  not  possible  for  journalists  to  be 
neutral  —  regardless  of  whether  we  do  or  do  not  overtly  give  our  personal  opinion,  that  opinion  is 
always  reflected  in  the  facts  we  choose  to  highlight  or  ignore.  While  we  seek  to  correct  corporate 
distortions  as  honestly  as  possible,  our  concern  is  not  to  affect  some  spurious  ‘objectivity’  but  to 
engage  with  the  world  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  reduce  suffering  and  to  resist  the  forces  that 
seek  to  subordinate  human  well-being  to  profit.  We  do  not  believe  that  passively  observing 
human  misery  without  attempting  to  intervene  constitutes  ‘neutrality’.  We  do  not  believe  that 
‘neutrality’  can  ever  be  deemed  more  important  than  doing  all  in  our  power  to  help  others. 

We  accept  the  Buddhist  assertion  that  while  greed  and  hatred  distort  reason,  compassion 
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empowers  it.  Our  aim  is  to  increase  rational  awareness,  critical  thought  and  compassion,  and  to 
decrease  greed,  hatred  and  ignorance.  Our  goal  is  not  at  all  to  attack,  insult  or  anger  individual 
editors  or  journalists  but  to  highlight  significant  examples  of  the  systemic  distortion  that  is 
facilitating  appalling  crimes  against  humanity:  the  failure  to  communicate  the  truth  of  exacdy  who 
is  responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  500,000  Iraqi  children  under  five;  the  silence  surrounding  the 
motives  and  devastating  consequences  of  corporate  obstruction  of  action  on  climate  change;  the 
true  nature,  motives  and  consequences  of  ‘globalisation’;  the  corporate  degradation  and 
distortion  of  democratic  society  and  culture.  Our  hope  is  that  by  so  doing  we  can  help  all  of  us  to 
free  ourselves  from  delusions.  In  the  age  of  global  warming  and  globalised  exploitation  these 
delusions  threaten  an  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  terminal,  disaster  —  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  Edward  Herman  and  Noam  Chomsky,  and  in 
particular  to  their  brilliant  (and  largely  ignored)  text,  Manufacturing  Consent  —  The  Tolitical  TLconomy  of 
the  Mass  Media  (Pantheon,  1988).  We  recommend  Herman  and  Chomsky's  ‘propaganda  model  of 
media  control’  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  manner  in  which  truth  is  filtered  from,  rather  than 
consciously  obstructed  by,  the  modern  media  system. 

We  hope  that  our  website  will  help  to  turn  bystanders  into  compassionate  actors.  As  historian 
Howard  Zinn  has  written: 

Society  has  varying  and  conflicting  interests;  what  is  called  objectivity  is  the  disguise  of  one  of 
these  interests  —  that  of  neutrality.  But  neutrality  is  a  fiction  in  an  unneutral  world.  There  are 
victims,  there  are  executioners,  and  there  are  bystanders  ...  and  the  ‘objectivity’  of  the 
bystander  calls  for  inaction  while  other  heads  fall. 

What  follows  is  a  reproduction  of  Media  Tens  alert,  dating  from  6  May  2010. 

BREAK  THE  SILENT  SPRING  -  A  MEDIA  LENS  APPEAL  FOR 

YOUR  SUPPORT 

Sometimes  humanity  catches  a  glimpse  of  itself  in  the  mirror,  of  some  great  disaster,  and  is 
shocked  by  what  it  sees.  The  war  of  1914—18  demolished,  forever,  the  assumption  that  ‘progress’ 
was  pre-ordained,  a  God-given  gift  buried  in  the  natural  world,  so  that  all  we  had  to  do  was 
uncover  the  path  and  follow  it.  Instead,  we  learned  that  technology  could  just  as  easily  deliver 
mass  death  as  mass  production.  The  Second  World  War  confirmed  the  terrifying  amorality  of 
science  —  we  can  build  a  world  glittering  with  labour-saving,  health-giving  devices,  and  still  end 
up  with  a  lifeless,  incinerated  planet. 

But  climate  change  is  the  ultimate  mirror.  In  our  lifetimes  it  will  reveal  the  answer  to  the  great 
question  of  who  we  are  as  a  species:  is  human  society  basically  rational  and  free,  or  are  we  slaves 
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to  a  billion  selfish  thoughts  and  actions  that  have  become  encrusted  in  political  institutions  over 
decades,  centuries  and  millennia?  Are  the  forces  of  reason  able  to  transcend  the  forces  of  greed? 
Is  the  need  for  collective  human  action  able  to  overcome  the  individual  concern  for  instant 
gratification  and  familial  security? 

At  present,  it  has  to  be  said,  the  outlook  is  grim  indeed.  In  contrast  to  the  merciless  ‘honesty’ 
of  environmental  limits,  we  have  a  political  system  that  renders  truth  and  sincerity  ‘off-message’, 
and  replaces  them  with  rehearsed  affectation.  We  witnessed  in  the  lead-up  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq 
how  the  sheer  weight  of  media  propaganda  could  make  an  invented,  non-existent  threat  seem 
real.  The  same  media  have  now  made  the  choice  between  three  corporate  drones  offering  the 
same  form  of  ‘friendly  fascism’  appear  meaningful.  The  front  page  of  the  BBC's  news  website 
today  has  an  item  that  reads:  ‘Paaarty!  How  to  make  this  election  night  go  with  a  bang’ 
(http://news.bbc.co.uk/).  It  seems  that  any  illusion  can  be  made  credible  by  this  system;  any 
ugliness  can  be  normalised,  buried  beneath  the  makeup. 

The  lethal  toxicity  of  the  mainstream  is  summed  up  for  us  by  its  treatment  of  Conservative 
MP  Michael  Gove.  In  years  past,  broadcasters  tirelessly  replayed  footage  of  dissident  MP  George 
Galloway  appearing  to  ‘salute’  Saddam  Hussein.  The  event  was  used  to  smear  Galloway  as  a 
‘useful  idiot’  of  tyrannical  power  —  he  was  widely  denounced,  quite  literally,  as  a  traitor.  Compare 
the  response  to  Gove.  In  August  2002,  he  wrote  of  Saddam  Hussein: 


He  is  racing  to  acquire  a  nuclear  capability  and  enhance  his  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  . . .  We  have  no  alternative  but  to  launch  a  pre-emptive  war  against  Iraq  to  prevent 
Saddam  completing  his  drive  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Massive  military  force 
must  be  deployed  to  remove  Saddam's  regime.  (Gove,  ‘We  need  Bush  and  not  Saddam  calling 
the  shots’,  The  Times,  28  August  2002) 


If  this  was  appalling,  Gove’s  comments  in  December  2008  were  obscene: 


The  liberation  of  Iraq  has  actually  been  that  rarest  of  things  —  a  proper  British  foreign  policy 
success.  Next  year,  while  the  world  goes  into  recession,  Iraq  is  likely  to  enjoy  10%  GDP 
growth.  Alone  in  the  Arab  Middle  East,  it  is  now  a  fully  functioning  democracy  with  a  free 
press,  properly  contested  elections  and  an  independent  judiciary  ...  (Gove,  ‘Triumph  of 
freedom  over  evil’,  Scotland  on  Sunday,  21  December  2008; 
http:// scodandonsunday.  scotsman.com/ 12700/Michael-Gove-Triumph-of- 
freedom.4812256.jp) 

Despite  numerous  comments  of  this  kind,  Gove  has  been  a  regular  fixture  on  the  BBC’s  flagship 
Nemnight  programme  throughout  the  current  general  election  campaign.  Night  after  night,  he  has 
been  presented  as  a  respectable,  uncontroversial  source  of  political  commentary.  Complicity  in 
one  of  the  great  crimes  of  the  21st  century  consuming  the  lives  of  one  million  human  beings  is 
no  problem  for  Auntie  Beeb.  This  is  how  the  unthinkable  is  normalised,  quiedy  ushered  into  our 
living  rooms.  Similarly,  in  recalling  Labour's  record,  The  Guardian  lamented  the  ‘inadequately 
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planned  pursuit  of  two  wars’.  The  paper  managed  to  recognise  ‘the  shame  of  Iraq’,  for  which, 
alas,  the  government  has  ‘still  not  apologised’.  As  if  anyone,  anywhere,  could  give  a  damn  about 
an  apology  (http://www.guardian.co.uk/commentisfree/2010/  apr/30/the-liberal-moment-has- 
come). 

Silent  Spring 

This  spring  there  is  a  deathly  silence  about  what  really  matters  at  the  heart  of  the  election 
campaign  and  what  passes  for  ‘democratic  debate’.  As  we  argued  in  our  last  alert,  the  media  and 
political  emphasis  has  been  focused  on  ‘the  art  of  appearing  prime  ministerial’.  The  public  is 
being  deprived  of  rational  and  uncompromised  news,  views  and  commentary;  we  are  all  being 
cheated.  A  key  reason  why  there  is  no  serious  left  or  green  challenge  to  the  political 
establishment  is  that  the  corporate  media  system  wants  it  that  way.  Thus,  for  example,  Tom 
Newton  Dunn,  the  political  editor  of  the  Murdoch-owned  Sun  newspaper,  is  reported  to  have 
told  colleagues:  ‘It  is  my  job  to  see  that  Cameron  f***ing  well  gets  into  Downing  Street’ 
(http:/ / www.newstatesman.com/ media/ 2010/ 05/ murdoch-clegg-cameron-paper).  The  status 
quo  benefits  a  tiny  elite,  and  the  media  system  is  run  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  same  elite.  It  is  not 
just  that  the  mainstream  media  instandy  transforms  dissidents  into  objects  of  hate,  figures  of  fun, 
‘loony  lefties’  and  the  like.  It  keeps  us  all  locked  into  a  dehumanised  consumer-producer  mindset 
that  makes  alternative  values,  philosophies  and  goals  seem  absurd  and  irrelevant;  even  dangerous, 
as  a  destabilising  threat  to  power. 

So  what  needs  to  be  done?  As  ever,  we  need  to  build  and  strengthen  grass-roots  efforts  to 
raise  public  awareness  of  the  issues  confronting  humanity,  and  to  challenge  the  powerful  selfish 
interests  that  have  driven  us  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Seriously  tackling  climate  change,  for 
example,  requires  that  the  public  opposes  elite  interests  in  the  corporate,  financial,  media, 
government  and  military  sectors.  We  need  to  challenge  the  mantra  of  endless  economic  growth 
and  rampant  mass  consumption.  We  must  expose  the  myth  that  ‘our’  leaders  have  benevolent 
aims  and  humane  priorities.  ‘Democratic  elections’  are  largely  a  sham  so  long  as  people  are 
immersed  in  a  propaganda  system  of  relendess  brainwashing  to  promote  state-corporate 
aims.  Moreover,  social  activists  —  on  the  left,  in  green  circles  and  progressive  pressure  groups  — 
have  for  too  long  avoided  core  issues  about  the  nature  of  humanity  and  spirituality,  deeming  such 
ideas  a  ‘distraction’  or  ‘irrelevant’.  But  Media  Lens  has  always  argued  that  these  issues  are  vital. 
Radical  and  sustainable  change  in  society  cannot  be  achieved  if  we  fail  to  address  our  inner  needs, 
alienation  and  feelings  of  helplessness;  and  the  very  nature  of  suffering  and  happiness. 

As  Media  Lens  enters  its  10th  year,  we  are  fully  committed  to  doing  all  that  we  can  to  play  our 
part  in  bringing  about  compassionate  change.  We  are  appealing  for  your  support  to  help  make  it 
happen.  Some  readers  might  think  that  we  are  a  substantial  organisation  with  an  office  and 
administrative  staff.  In  fact,  we  are  only  two  writers  and  one  webmaster  working  from  home.  Just 
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one  of  us  (Edwards)  is  able  to  work  full-time  on  Media  Lens,  but  only  on  a  minimal  income 
kindly  provided  by  reader  donations  or  small  grants  from  trusts.  The  other  editor  (Cromwell) 
does  what  he  can,  unfunded,  around  his  full-time  job  as  a  scientist.  Unlike  on  the  right,  there  are 
few  sources  of  funding  for  progressive  groups,  particularly  income  to  cover  even  modest  staff 
time.  We  recently  applied  to  one  of  the  major  trusts  that  supports  green  and  progressive  groups 
in  the  UK,  only  to  be  told  that  ‘some  trustees  are  not  convinced  by  the  strategy  of  targeting  the 
liberal  media’.  Despite  a  mountain  of  evidence,  presented  in  hundreds  of  media  alerts  and  two 
books,  that  ‘the  liberal  media’  is  complicit  in  war  crimes  and  looming  climate  chaos,  many 
progressives  are  still  reluctant  to  accept  that  this  is  the  case.  Over  the  past  decade  of  Media  Lens, 
we  have  become  ever  more  convinced  that  the  so-called  ‘best  media’  —  the  BBC,  The  Guardian , 
Channel  4  News,  The  Independent  et  al.  —  need  to  be  constantly  exposed  for  their  systemic  failings. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  democratic  alternatives.  As  Alex  Doherty  of  New  Left  Project  asks: 


Where  is  our  equivalent  of  Z  Net  (http://www.zcommunications.org/)?  Where  is  our 
Democracy  Now  (http://www.democracynow.org/)?  And  why  is  it  that  Medialens  —  our 
best  (only?)  radical  media  monitoring  group  is  run  on  a  shoe  string  by  two  individuals  when 
its  American  equivalent  (http://www.fair.org)  has  a  staff  of  ten,  plus  interns?  My  suspicion  is 
that  this  in  part  reflects  the  intense  sectarianism  of  the  UK  left  as  well  as  our  failure  (as  the 
medialens  eds  point  out)  to  recognise  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  liberal  media.  (‘Election 
Roundtable’,  comment  posted  at  05.27,  27  April  2010; 

http:/ /www.newleftproject.org/index.php/ site/  article_comments/ election_roundtable/) 


Sometimes,  though,  support  can  come  from  the  unlikeliest  of  sources.  Last  weekend,  the 
Sunday  Times  included  Media  Lens  in  its  compilation  of  the  ‘40  bloggers  who  really  count’ 
(http://technology.timesonline.co.uk/tol/  news/tech_and_web/article7108518.ece).  We  will 
continue  to  seek  funding  from  trusts  where  we  can.  But  it  has  only  ever  been  a  small  part  of  our 
support.  We  rely  almost  totally  on  individuals  to  keep  Media  Lens  alive.  Unfortunately,  the 
current  low  level  of  funding  means  vital  work  is  not  being  done.  At  the  very  least,  we  need  to 
overhaul  our  website,  improve  the  email  broadcast  system  for  sending  out  media  alerts,  capture 
news  broadcasts  for  use  in  alerts,  and  produce  video  blogs  for  YouTube  and  other  sites.  We 
would  also  like  to  do  more  to  encourage  and  help  others.  Inspired  by  Media  Lens,  media  watch 
sites  have  already  been  set  up  in  Ireland  and  Norway.  We  have  also  been  approached  for  advice 
and  assistance  by  activists  in  Australia,  India  and  Canada.  While  newspaper  circulations  fall,  and 
public  scepticism  of  the  media  and  politics  rises,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  use  the  power  of  the 
internet  to  counter  destructive  state-corporate  forces,  and  to  benefit  instead  people  and  planet. 
Please  consider  supporting  us. 
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Suggested  action 

We  are  grateful  for  donations  received  to  date.  The  best  way  to  support  us  is  to  send  a  monthly 
donation  via  PayPal  or  a  standing  order  with  a  UK  bank.  If  you  currently  support  the  corporate 
media  by  paying  for  their  newspapers,  why  not  support  Media  Lens  instead 
(http:/ / www.medialens.org/ donate)?  The  second  Media  Lens  book,  Nempeak  in  the  21st  Century , 
by  David  Edwards  and  David  Cromwell,  was  published  in  2009  by  Pluto  Press 
(http://www.medialens.org/bookshop/newspeak.php).  John  Pilger  writes  of  the  book: ‘Not 
since  Orwell  and  Chomsky  has  perceived  reality  been  so  skilfully  revealed  in  the  cause  of  truth.’ 
Our  earlier  book,  Guardians  of  Power:  The  Myth  of  the  Tiberal  Media  (Pluto),  was  published  in  2006 
(http:/ / www.medialens.org/bookshop/ guardians_of_power.php). 
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From  the  Country1 

Eileen  Reynolds 

I  love  the  country  but  I  can’t  stand  the  scene. 

Leonard  Cohen,  ‘Democracy’ 

The  slaughterhouse  is  where  town  and  country  meet.  Although  town  and  country  have  been  and 
are  played  off  against  one  another  —  each  as  the  place  of  refuge  from  the  other  —  this  article  is 
more  interested  in  their  union.  The  focus  is  however  on  the  country. 

By  any  other  name 

There  is  of  course  the  country-is-what-it-is  syndrome:  a  (largely  false)  sense  of  inevitability, 
immutability,  permanence,  solace,  pastoral  idyll,  beauty,  aesthetics,  order  out  of  chaos.  Others 
have  viewed  it  variously  as  uncouth,  regressive,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  wilderness  or  destructive 
of  wilderness.  The  country  is  all  these  things  to  different  audiences  —  and  usually  for  more  than 
personal  reasons  —  but  none  is  to  be  displaced  by  or  confused  with  its  underlying  man-made 
characteristics:  desensitisation,  ugliness,  oppression,  suffering  and  death;  most  people  seem  to 
want  to  keep  it  that  way,  along  with  its  cruelty-normalising  practices. 

In  the  country  the  naked  desire  to  torment  and  kill  is  clothed  in  respectable  motives: 
bloodsports  are  good  for  the  economy,  good  for  farming.  But  the  bloodsports  country  world  is 
populated  by  the  violent.  The  countryside  lobby,  for  instance,  not  only  promotes  violence  and 
slaughter  as  routine  (shooting,  hunting,  angling,  ferreting)  and  supports  farming  violence,  but  also 
wants  to  encourage  violence  in  young  people  (e.g.  in  the  promotion  of  angling  in  schools). 

Bloodsports  and  animal  farming  both  decimate  wildlife,  one  in  the  name  of  conservation 
(which  means  whatever  you  want  it  to  mean),  often  in  the  shape  of  lucrative  ‘game’  shooting  — 
one  of  the  sickest  human  activities;  the  other  in  the  name  of  livelihood  and  the  promotion  of 
inefficient  land  use  and  traditions  of  error.  Slaughter  is  also  a  favoured  pastime  of  some  wildlife 
quangos  and,  of  course,  the  government;  mass  slaughter  is  always  a  good  solution.  Country 
violence  is  government  violence  is  state  violence  is  legitimate  violence. 

Celebrity  bloodsports  enthusiasts  (clapped-out  rock  stars,  comedians,  chefs,  sportsmen  and 
actors)  are,  like  their  royal  and  aristocratic  heroes,  a  cheesy  lot  who  are  confused  enough  to  think 
that  bloodsports  —  tormenting,  maiming  and  killing  for  fun  —  are  something  to  do  with  human 
rights  (and  tries  to  imply  that  there  is  a  natural  link  between  bloodsports  and  keeping  rural  post 
offices  open).  And  they  would  know  about  such  things,  living  out  a  landowner/landlord  fantasy 
with  a  commonplace  lack  of  imagination,  the  country  estates  and  pathological  pursuits.  As  we 
know  it,  the  country,  its  style  and  its  habits  are  as  much  to  do  with  the  emulation  and  trappings 
of  power  as  it  is  with  hunter-gatherer  mythology. 
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But  long  before  pretentious  celebrities  with  time  on  their  hands  got  involved,  the  country  was 
already  the  place  where  toffs  and  riff-raff  met  and  found  accommodation  (even  if,  largely  and 
historically,  laws  are  made  to  protect  the  former  from  the  latter).  The  toff— riff-raff  connection,  as 
it  manifests  itself  in  the  bloodsports  arena  for  instance,  doesn’t  stop  here  though.  Media  and 
politicians  are  obsessed  with  it,  pander  to  it,  are  driven  by  it  and  its  purchasing  and  voting 
powers. 

This  is  part  of  the  promotion  of  the  countryside  as  home  to  a  certain  type  of  person:  generally 
speaking,  that’s  a  violent  type  and  others  who  are  mixed  up  with  them.  Indeed,  this  isn’t  about 
class  as  such  but  about  types  (though  classes  may  breed  types  or  vice  versa).  Opposition  to 
country  cruelties  is  not  class  war  but  type  war,  and  one  gets  a  greater  glimpse  into  the  real 
darkness  of  the  type;  see  for  instance  the  quotes  and  news  posted  on  the  Real  Countryside 
Alliance  website  (www.realca.co.uk).  The  country  is  a  country  of  normalised  violence,  in  need  of 
colonisation  by  the  truly  civilised. 

Conservative,  cruel  and  crude 

The  country  is  the  genesis.  One  of  the  major,  classicist  forces  in  the  country  is  fear,  fear  of  the 
uncontrolled,  fear  of  animals,  fear  of  things  out  of  place,  fear  of  what  is  perceived  to  be  the 
bewildering  wilderness  and  wildness  catching  up,  fear  of  dominance  weakening,  of  power  fading: 
fear  of  nature.  It  is  where  humans  could  be  ‘overrun’  with  animals;  the  ‘war’  could  even  now  be 
lost.2  It  dates  back  to  when  humans  were  the  hunted  rather  than  the  hunters;  its  practical 
destruction  of  nature  too  dates  back  to  biblical  imperatives  of  subduing  the  earth  as  an  act  of 
moral  redemption,  its  furtherance  not  unrelated  to  the  Church’s  vast  land  ownership.  This 
virulent  belief  system  was  exported  to  the  New  World.  It  could  all  revert  to  wilderness,  a 
wilderness  also  represented  by  anyone  and  anything  countering  the  dogma. 

If  the  wilderness  mystics  and  reverent  romantics  saw  wilderness  in  oppositional  terms,  and 
although  wilderness  no  longer  holds  quite  the  same  horrors  as  it  did  in  the  imagination  before  the 
agricultural  revolution,  it  is  only  wilderness  in  its  place  that  meets  with  approval.  It  is  the 
conquered  wilderness,  the  site  of  animal-based  agriculture  —  an  emblem  of  progress  —  that’s  really 
problematic.  Regardless  of  aesthetics,  romantic  notions  and  some  light-green  credentials  lately 
claimed,  and  largely  because  of  religion’s  joining  with  the  mechanistic  science  of  Newton,  Bacon, 
Descartes  et  al,  it  is  a  crude  instrumentalism  that  reigns  in  the  country.  Dress  them  up  how  you 
like,  but  oppression  and  violence  are  still  the  name  of  the  lethal  game  here;  nowhere  carries  with 
it  the  practical  cumulative  effect  of  past  thought  like  the  country.  Regardless  of  the  alacrity  with 
which  farmers  embraced  factory  farming  and  were  allowed  to  run  riot,  the  colonised  country  is  a 
conservative,  reactionary  place.  This  dependency  culture  is  intent  on  conserving  and 
consolidating  a  power  and  wealth  that  is  already  generously  fed  by  the  public  purse  in  the  shape 
of  subsidies  and  compensations.  Indeed,  it  feeds  off  both  nonhuman  and  human  animals. 
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The  enclosures  [17th—  19th  century]  were  the  imposition  of  a  new  commercial  order,  an  order 
in  which  traditional  obligations  to  villagers  and  the  local  community  were  broken.  Land  was 
privatized  and  the  landscape  was  transformed  into  a  commercial  space  of  regular,  hedgerowed 
fields.  The  so-called  ‘typical’  English  scene,  of  a  patchwork  of  green  fields,  is  in  origin  the 
spatial  imprint  of  an  eighteenth-century  commercial  enterprise.  Through  the  enclosures,  the 
landowners  obtained  more  land  and  strengthened  their  power  while  those  of  the  ‘middling 
walk  of  life’  also  gained.  For  those  at  the  bottom,  the  enclosures  meant  a  loss  of  traditional 
rights.  The  result  was  the  break-up  of  the  peasantry  and  the  creation  of  a  rural  proletariat  very 
dependent  on  cash  wages.  It  is  ironic  that  the  typical  English  countryside,  the  super-charged 
image  of  English  environmental  ideology,  which  can  still  conjure  up  notions  of  community, 
unchanging  values  and  national  sentiments,  is  in  reality  the  imprint  of  a  profit-based  exercise 
which  destroyed  the  English  peasantry  and  replaced  a  moral  economy  of  traditional  rights  and 
obligations  with  the  cash  nexus  of  commercial  capitalism.  (Short  1991:  67) 


In  big-landowner  country,  poorly  paid,  poorly  protected,  gangmastered,  often  immigrant 
agricultural  workers  are  victims  of  an  abiding  oppression. 


Practice  and  law 

It  is  in  the  country  too  that  one  finds  commonplace  rural  outrages  that  are  hardly  of  concern  to 
anyone  despite  their  depredations  and  the  utterly  unnecessary  habits  of  the  depredators  who 
exploit  other  humans’  inability  to  confront  so  much  reality:  rough  shooting  (i.e. 
random/organised  shooting  and  maiming  of  ‘pests’  and  ‘vermin’3)  which,  along  with  ‘game’ 
shooting,  makes  the  country  an  open-air  abattoir;  and  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  others  left  out  in 
all  extremes  without  shelter.  Despite  what  is  claimed  for  animal  welfare  legislation  it  does  not 
cover  this,  not  in  practice. 

The  country  is  where  anyone  can  get  hold  of  a  shotgun  and  licence4  by  having  anyone  who 
already  has  a  shotgun  licence  act  as  referee,  a  cosy  situation.  It  also  helps  if  you  are  insensitive, 
inconsiderate  and  happen  to  like  maiming  and  slaughtering.  And  the  murderous  activity  makes  a 
nice  soundtrack  even  to  Christmas  Day,  in  the  unquiet  country. 

A  common  complain  is  that  townies  —  or  indeed  anyone  who  criticises  ‘country  ways’  —  don’t 
understand  the  country.5  This  lack  of  understanding  is  another  boon  for  animal  exploiters  and 
those  who  like  to  interfere  with  wildlife.  Journalist  Lynne  Truss,  for  instance,  once  ridiculed  the 
Campaign  for  the  Abolition  of  Angling  because  ‘I  could  never  love  a  fish’  and  because  attacking 
anglers  was  ‘like  attacking  a  person  for  quiedy  reading  a  magazine’.6 

The  country  is  where  most  of  the  land  of  any  country  is  used  inefficiently  (even  in  times  of 
much  lauded  efficiency)  to  feed  farmed  animals;  it  is  also  where  people  can  get  away  with 
allowing  animals  —  many  still  deprived  of  cover  and  shelter  some  1 3,000  years  after  the  advent  of 
animal  farming  —  to  suffer  and  die,  and  blame  it  on  the  weather.  The  media  are  especially 
complicit  in  this,  the  imperative  news-and-weather  racket  always  talking-up  farmers’  hardships, 
one  of  which  is  the  loss  of  ‘their’  animals  to  a  cruel  nature;  farmers  exonerated  instead  of 
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prosecuted  —  villains  as  martyrs.  Greetings  cards,  even  sold  by  those  who  should  know  better, 
routinely  and  unthinkingly  depict  farmed  animals  outside  in  idealised/ stylised/ prettified  ice  and 
snow.  Seeing  as  so  many  million  sheep  and  lambs,  not  to  mention  other  exploited  animals  (in 
human/inhumane  care)  perish  in  cold  weather  this  is  tantamount  to  farmers’  knowing  that  ‘their’ 
animals  are  likely  to  suffer,  i.e.,  that  this  is  against  the  law.  But  their  suffering  is  ‘necessary’  in 
order  that  people  are  able  to  have  ‘meat’  and  ‘wool’.  And,  to  have  it  both  ways,  it’s  ‘natural’  —  like 
animal  farming,  its  products  and  human  use  of  them. 

In  a  local  newspaper  a  few  years  ago  I  protested  against  this  continuing,  routine  misery  and 
death.  A  response  explained  to  me  that  it  just  wasn’t  possible  to  take  care  of  all  the  flock  if  the 
weather  was  really  bad.  That  letter  was  signed  pompously  and  risibly  by  ‘the  wife  of  a  guardian  of 
the  countryside’;  note,  not  ‘guardian  of  animals’.  But  surely,  if  you  can’t  do  a  job  properly,  don’t 
do  it  all.  Last  winter  I  had  the  following  exchange  with  a  farmer  after  I’d  pointed  out  his 
neighbour’s  glaring  example  of  animal  neglect: 

They’re  not  my  calves,  the  farmer  said. 

But  some  of  them  are  just  two  weeks  old,  in  blizzards  and  overnight  temperatures  of  15 

below. 

They’re  not  my  calves,  the  farmer  said. 

But  shouldn’t  they  be  taken  in,  out  of  this  weather? 

Yes,  mine  are  in,  the  farmer  said. 

But  how  about  those,  there? 

Well,  he’s  been  a  cruel  bastard for  30 years  or  more,  the  farmer  said. 

But  what  have  you  done  about  it? 

Well,  they’re  his  beasts,  the  farmer  said. 

Thirteen  millennia  of  animal  farming,  and  routine  atrocities  remain  the  norm.  The  mountains  are 
filled  with  lost  sheep.  So  much  for  the  pastoral.  At  best,  the  animal  exploiting  industry  puts 
animals  in  fields  where  they  have  no  real  life;  they  just  hang  about.  What  people  mistake  for 
‘contentment’  looks  more  like  boredom  when  you’ve  lived  up  close  to  it.  You  don’t  have  to  kill 
an  animal  in  order  to  reduce  someone  to  something;  you  can  breed  them  that  way  (that’s 
progress),  treat  them  that  way:  they  are  all  somethings  as  far  as  those  who  exploit  them  are 
concerned.  The  deprivations  are  more  than  skin  deep. 

‘Hunter’/‘sportsman’  fixations,  farmers’  delinquencies,  traditions  of  error,  fettered  kingdoms. 
Unnecessary  products,  unnecessary  suffering,  unnecessary  deaths.  By  definition  these  are  a 
contravention  of  animal  welfare  legislation,  but  the  law  watches  as  animals  suffer.  Welfare  laws 
are  made  by  and  for  those  who  lull  and  eat  animals.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  exploited  animals  that 
‘welfare’  (and  indeed  free-range)  implies  pre-slaughter. 
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Idiocies 


The  bourgeoisie  has  subjected  the  country  to  the  rule  of  the  towns.  It  has  created  enormous  cities,  has 
greatly  increased  the  urban  population  as  compared  with  the  rural,  and  has  thus  rescued  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  from  the  idiocy  of  rural  life. 

Marx  and  Engels,  The  Communist  Manifesto  (2002:  222) 

Now,  there  is  disagreement  about  whether  that  ‘idiocy’  should  in  fact  be  ‘isolation’.  According  to 
Hal  Draper  (1998)  the  German  word  Idiotismus  used  by  Marx  did  not,  and  does  not,  mean  ‘idiocy’ 
( Idiotie ■).  In  the  nineteenth  century,  German  still  retained  the  original  Greek  meaning  of  forms 
based  on  the  word  idiotey.  a  private  person,  withdrawn  from  public  (communal)  concerns, 
apolitical  in  the  original  sense  of  isolation  from  the  larger  community.  What  the  rural  population 
had  to  be  saved  from,  then,  was  the  privatized  apartness  of  a  lifestyle  isolated  from  the  larger 
society:  the  classic  stasis  of  peasant  life.  In  1873  Engels  made  exactly  the  Manifesto’s  point  without 
using  the  word  ‘idiocy’:  the  abolition  of  the  town— country  antithesis  under  capitalism  ‘will  be  able 
to  deliver  the  rural  population  from  the  isolation  and  stupor  in  which  it  has  vegetated  almost 
unchanged  for  thousands  of  years’.7 

On  the  other  hand,  ‘Rather  than  celebrating  the  dominance  of  town  over  country,  Marx  and 
Engels  argued  ...  that  this  antagonistic  division  needed  to  be  abolished  under  communism 
through  an  “equable  dispersal  of  population  across  the  country”,  a  “combination  of  agriculture 
with  manufacturing  industries”,  an  elimination  of  both  the  intellectual  degradation  (“idiocy”)  of 
rural  society  and  the  physical  degradation  of  urban  society,  etc.’8 

Whether  the  Manifesto  was  referring  to  idiocy  or  isolation  I  am  not  concerned  with  here;  I’ll 
stick  for  now  with  idiocy.  Moreover,  for  our  purposes  they  merge.  And  ‘idiocy  of  rural  life’  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  Marxian  context  deliberately,  too.  The  idiocy  in  this  respect  consists  in  basing 
food  production  on  animal  exploitation.9  It’s  not  so  much  that  the  people  are  idiotic  —  though 
they  are  largely  isolated/ sheltered  from  enlightened  thought  —  but  that  their  system  is. 

The  country  is  a  double  fantasy  of  control  and  of  death-equals-life,  that  life  can  be  sustained 
only  by  suffering  and  death;  it  has  indeed  claimed  religious  credentials.  There  is  a  descent  into 
this  idiocy  by  those  who  move  into  the  country  and  feel  obliged  to  go  native,  start  farming 
animals  (no  qualifications/training/ experience  required),  boast  about  it  and  about  how  many 
animals  they  have,  even  to  the  number  of  dogs  and  cats  and  horses,  and,  like  the  clapped-out 
traditionalist  one-time  rebel  celebs  earlier,  go  shooting,  fishing,  attend  county  fairs:  paint-by-new- 
numbers  life.  The  country  exerts  a  demand  to  do  what  people  in  the  country  do;  source  of  the 
instrumentalist  attitude  towards  other  animals  that  urbanisation  has  failed  to  combat  as 
effectively  as  it  once,  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  appeared  it  might. 
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The  ‘country’  I  understand  is  largely  populated  by  some  of  the  nicest  people  you  could  meet 
(including  our  ‘not  my  calves’  farmer),  who  wouldn’t  dream  of  doing  you  harm  (directly  at  least; 
but  again,  see  the  RCA  website),  and  who  like  to  exploit  other  animals.  The  idiocy  of  the  culture 
is  readily  apparent:  badgers  and  calves  slaughtered  so  that  people  can  drink  the  milk  of  another 
species;  foxes  and  raptors  slaughtered  so  that  people  can  eat  chickens  and  lambs  and  slaughter 
‘game’  birds  (just  as  seals  are  slaughtered  so  that  people  can  eat  fish).  All  unnecessary.  All 
avoidable.  Mosdy  mythological.  But,  ‘my  country  right  or  wrong’  rules  here. 

Then  again,  rural  life  is  no  more  idiotic  (though  probably  still  more  isolated)  than  urban  life  in 
the  small  matter,  as  politicians  would  have  it,  of  nonhuman— human  relations.  That  other  animals 
have  been  drafted  en  masse  into  —  and  retained  in  —  relations  of  production  is  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  errors,  idiocies,  of  humankind.  And  if  farmers  can  or  have  legally  been  able  to  keep 
animals  sick,  exposed  or  crammed,  the  urbanite  (and  country  folk  too  of  course)  keeps  pets  in 
cages,  hutches  and  tanks  and  worse,  and  the  much  neglected  guard  dogs  in  barren,  lonely, 
freezing,  scalding  conditions  of  imprisonment  and  solitary  confinement. 

Of  course,  the  country  is  also  where  some  enlightened  people  live  and  reject  the  violence  of 
the  mainstream,  and  many  have  been  using  land  for  humane,  efficient  purposes.  These  are  an 
even  smaller  minority  here  than  they  are  in  the  town.  Despite  the  efforts  of  lethal  country  lobbies 
we  are  not  all  one  nor  do  they  talk  and  act  in  our  name.  They  are  not  every  country  person’s  type. 

Because  the  country  has  represented  and  —  even  now  —  represents  for  many  (many  who 
‘escape’  the  city  for  the  country  temporarily  or  permanendy)  an  unchanging  Britain,  something 
stable  and  ordered,  familiar,  something  nostalgic,  with  its  enduring  social  meanings  and  power 
structures,  animal  use  is  ingrained,  an  inherent  part  of  the  myth,  of  that  blinkered  aesthetic  which 
still  manages  to  screen  out  what  it  is,  in  reality,  that  the  farms,  animal  transporters  and 
slaughterhouses  really  do.  The  only  consistent  and  enduring  thing  about  the  country  is  its 
accepted  exploitations. 

What  hasn’t  been  understood  is  that  other  animals  do  not  owe  us  a  living  or  an  excuse  to  be 
violent.  The  idiocy  of  rural  life  is  the  idiocy  and  moral  imbecility  of  animal  exploitation.  That 
townies  go  along  with  this  country  way,  as  the  source  (if  they  think  of  it)  of  their  food  and  fun, 
allows  us  in  this  context  to  revise  the  phrase  to  ‘the  idiocy  of  most  human  life’.  Neither  town  nor 
country  is  a  foreign  country.  They  are  where  all-too-familiar  idiocies  meet. 

Notes 

1  For  some  of  this  article  I  am  indebted  to  Short  (1991). 

2  There  are  of  course  departures  from  the  classic  ‘war’  norm.  An  old  saying  has  it  that  ‘Every  non-fighter 
recommends  war’.  In  the  country,  fighters  (killers)  recommend  it.  With  a  dichotomising  mentality  one  can 
always  find  a  casus  belli. 

3  Making  sense  of  the  wild,  and  attempts  to  exploit  animals  systematically,  gave  rise  to  or  at  least  gave 
support  to  a  taxonomy  of  animal  identities.  And  see  Roger  Yates’s  article  in  this  issue. 
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4  On  3.6.10  The  Guardian's  front-page  story  about  the  shotgun/rifle  spree  of  taxi  driver  Derrick  Bird  in 
Cumbria  was  headlined  ‘Slaughter  in  the  countryside’.  Ironic? 

5  Paradoxically,  perhaps,  those  who  spend  their  working  lives  involved  in  the  exploitation  of  animals  and 

therefore  in  their  company  do  not  seem  to  understand  or  even  know  much  about  them.  It’s  a  cultural  blind 
spot,  due  perhaps  to  the  pathological  denial  of  their  own  animality,  inhibiting  sympathetic  imagination  or 
intellectual  sympathy.  The  latter  term  comes  from  Bergson  (1913:  6),  and  whilst  the  two  do  not  relate 
exactly  to  the  same  thing,  they  have  a  mutuality.  Moreover,  they  refer  us  back  to  two  earlier  articles  in  this 
journal:  Kew  (2010),  who  refers  to  moral  sense  theory  (see  also 

www.victorianweb.org/philosophy/phil4.html),  and  Lewis  (2010),  who  hints  at  the  animal  liberation 
movement’s  uninterest  in  animals  as  symbols. 

6  The  Times,  23.2.93.  A  while  ago,  but  such  profound  ignorance  is  indeed  universal  and,  sadly  it  would 
seem,  timeless,  albeit  selective. 

7  www.monthlyreview.org/ nftel 003.htm. 

8  www.solidarity-us.org/node/1158. 

9  A  sociology  professor  once  castigated  me  for  claiming  that  animals  are  exploited;  so  deep,  so  blinding 
some  dogmas  go  and  are.  No  doubt  others  would  want  to  quibble  about  labour  theory  of  value  or  indeed, 
and  more  relevantly,  perhaps,  about  the  use  for  unacceptable  purposes  of  an  economic  resource;  but 
nonhuman  animals  are  not  resources. 
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